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TIME IN FIREPROOF 


EXTENDED 


HOUSE COMPETITION 
TO MAY 1s. 


l* deference to the expressed wishes of many who in- 
tend entering the Competition for a Fireproof House 
(see programme on page 44), but who need more time for 
proper study of the problem, the time limit set for 
drawings to be sent in is extended from April 15 to 

May 15. 
THE 


PITTSBURG COURTHOUSE. 


HE late H. H. 
really great architects this country pro- 
duced. It importance that 
anything which is done in connection with the Pittsburg 


Richardson was one of the very few 
has ever 
is therefore of the utmost 


Courthouse, his latest and in some respects his most suc- 
cessful piece of work, shall be undertaken only after the 
most mature deliberation and after consultation with the 
very best talent the country affords. We cannot see any 
real necessity for disturbing the building at all. On three 
sides the courthouse is surrounded by a district which is 
not covered by expensive or well-built structures, and 
though the effect of the tower is greatly marred by the 
proximity of tall office buildings which completely over- 
shadow it from one direction, that is the fault of the office 
buildings and not of the tower, and the remedy surely is 
not to destroy the courthouse because its neighbors are 


WY vain, 
University 


Architectur 


in excellent form examples of 


tural students 
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unsatisfactory. The Allegheny County Bar Associatio1 
has taken the initiative in a very commendable way 
has quoted the opinion of experts to show that any 
proposed changes would not accomplish the results 
in view, namely, greater privacy of the courts and re 
capacity, while any attempt to alter the buildings 
hamper the work of the courts for at least three years 
cost out of all reason. They show in conclusion 
(1) That the proposed alterations of the co 
would amount to the destruction the archite 
beauty of the present building. 
(2) That the cost of procuring the additional r 
the method prescribed would be excessive and 
ical. 
(3) That the public convenience would ett 
served by building a separate building 
take care of the offices which are not essent 
transaction of the business of the courts 
HE National Sculpture Society of New Y 
sent out a brochure on the subject of ‘‘ Art 
Educational Force and a Source of Wealt It 
fully illustrated with views of thi S ‘tab 
municipal art work abroad and forms an excelle 
to the agitation which is now being so pronounces 
of our cities towards the improvement of mut 
conditions. The art in the Congressional L1 
Washington was only seven per cent of the tot: 
the building. The art of the Hotel de Ville at Pa 
twelve and one-half per cent of the total cost, and 
Sculpture Society makes a good recommendation t] 
proper enactments ten per cent of the total cost o 
public building should be expended in historic a1 
ture and painting, and that of the total cost of mu 
government a definite, even though small (say one 
to one per cent), appropriation be devoted to beautif 
the city by suitable landscape and monumental treatn 
of its parks and streets. 
lave received the Year Book of the Columbia 
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J 
NOTES ON ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


BY REy, DANIEI DULANY ADDISON, D.D. 


HE adaptation of ecclesiastical] architecture to the 
= Spirit of the time js dangerous business, because 
the spirit of the time is so illusive, often like the fashion 
of a day; and there is a past and future to be taken into 


The spirit of a generation, even if we think we 
have found it. 


account. 


may be the last thing to be considered be- 
Cause of its transitory character. The spirit of the cen 
turies, the trend of the universal religious soul, is of 
more account. There are certain principles of reverence 
and aspiration which have €xpressed themselves among 
Anglo-Saxons that are safer guides than the commerical 
ideals of a limited epoch. If one ignores the past and 
makes concessions. a modified and restrained vaudeville 
theater, with gilt and realistic frescoes, might be the mode] 
of the modern , hurch, or a wel] arranged lecture hall, or 
elongated room, so that everybody may crane the 
neck of curiosity But 


na 
and 


a church, the shrine of worship 
inspiration, connotes to Anglo-Saxon ideas relating 


to humanity as a whole, and ideas of God. 


As to style, therefore, that Which has 


appealed with 
unfauling persistence to the Anglo-Saxon religious spirit 
seems the best adapted. We are governed by English 
literature, s0vernment and ethics. and prob- 
y we will be so goy erned. 


“Cais, in 


Let us therefore seek the 
vest in England for our inspiration, rather than tamper 
with the Classic lines of Greece or the domes of Moham.- 


nedan mosques, 


The term « ( rOthic ” js vague, but it suggests that Eng- 


is congenial] to the Anglo-Saxon 
A church should be lofty in the interior, 


Siving a sense of Spaciousness. 


lish architec ture which 


igious Spirit. 


mystery and uplift. [It 
Should have length, giving Perspective and a feeling for 
llars and columns Should never be Sacrificed 
any idea of utility and 


Ul 


the better view, for With the 


arches in state], succession they suggest the orderliness 


ind simpli ity of religious truth, 


Che chancel with sanctuary and altar should never be 


low and Stunted in appearance The Chancel arch 


unfortunate tradition. This hiding in a 


low roof line and contracted walls. 


the essential] glory of the church, its choir and altar, is a 
Strange perversion of the instinct of worship. At the 
€ry point and climax of the building there Should be a 


widening, an 


elevation and deepening. 
a4 contraction and 


So often there is 


compression of this feature, into a 
Let the chance] be the height 
of the church. and let the Width of the 


tinued up to the 


decorated hole in the wall 


transept be con- 
sanctuary, so that there may be vistas 
and spaces, thus giving the ®xpansion and size necessary 
to a genuine idea of the ultimate use of the church; a 
uilding arranged in stages of religious progress, up the 
nave to the widening transept, and the chancel, deep and 
lofty, helpful to the soul in seeking the Eternal. 

A church should never be an academic copy of any- 
thing. It must be true to the spirit of worship, not to 
the letter. 
it grow in beauty and truth as the genius of the reverent 
architect indicates and as the need 
church requires, 


Take some theme as a starting point, and let 


of the special parish 
Freedom of Stowth and of adaptation 
to the past and future, as well as the present needs of the 
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particular branch of humanity for which it is built, must 
be encouraged. The church should be individual, having 
its own marks and messages, remembering what men 
have done before. Let no architect think that he has 
done a good piece of work if he has copied an Oxford 
tower or worked ina bit of Canterbury. He must not 
make a patchwork, but a harmonious whole infused with 
his own and the people’s reverence. 

A church is not built solely for the preacher’s dis- 
course. 
the total 


worshiping consciousness of 


If any preference is to be given, it should be to 
effect, on the emotional, zsthetic, historic and 
the people. Instruction 
can never take the place of adoration and the eager pre- 
senting of one’s life as a living sacrifice in the house of 
God. 


eccentricities and built to suit his ideas of coziness, soci- 


A church is not the house of man, adapted to his 


ability and education, but it is the house of God, built 


to give our best to the Creator an expression of 
Eternal elements within us. 
The educated and understanding architect should 


never give way before the amateur clergyman or the 
ignorant layman. To save the city from monstrosities, 
the architect should firmly hold to the best traditions of 
his art; courageous authority is a strong antidote to 
ignorant caprice. 

The day of great churches in America has yet to come; 
but it will come. The spirit which builds the magnifi- 
cent buildings of commerce and finance must soon find 
expression for its deeper instincts in structures to the 
glory of God. There will be the chance to build for the 
fundamental and vital forces resident in humanity struc- 
tures which will appeal to the modern spirit and be in 
consonance with the best religious impulse of the race. 
Whether it be the village church or the cathedral, the 
thought must not be that you are building for the utility 
and pleasure of men, but for the glory of historic Chris 


tianity and the Eternal Father revealed through Christ. 


THE TEST OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
BY REV. HERMAN PAGE. 
“THE first essential to any true understanding of 
church architecture is that there shall be a clear 


comprehension as to the true purpose of a church build 


ing. Everything depends on this. Practically there is 
great confusion of mind among clergy, laity and archi- 


With 


the happily growing belief that religion must touch life 


tects as to the idea which a church should express. 


in all of its phases there seems to be much doubt in the 
minds of many people as to the difference between a 
church and a concert hall, a Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation building or a clubhouse. 

In an earlier article Bishop Potter has pointed out 
with much force the fact that the true church is a build- 
ing that stands clearly for God’s presence in the world. 


It must be a building which instantly makes one think of 


God when he passes it. 


which makes him feel God’s presence when he enters it. 
This is the first and last test of a good church building. 
True indeed it is that the amusement park belongs to God 
Yet we do not care to have it 


as certainly as the cemetery. 


Supremely must it be a building 


laid out in the same fashion. 
station to look like a theater, though both buildings 


desirable. 


house, though both buildings are the homes of met 


the church must have its own distinctive architecture, 
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We expect a hotel to differ 


which it shall unmistakably declare God's presence 


world. 


The true church building, 
mental character. 


must conduce to one end, 


ence. 
respect fails 


this truth. 


First let us notice the much discussed quest 
columns, slanting floors and a circular arrangen 
seats. Why is there such discussion? Sin 
men are not clear as to the purpose of a church 
think of it primarily as a meeting place or an aud 
the first requisite being that they shall see and 
minister and the musicians easily. Consequent 
test of every nook and corner of the buildi 
one can see and hear well from it Of ) ( 
are an obstruction; and slanting 01 I 


entirely 
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Church committees recognize the value of loft 


towers and 


will soon recognize the far greater value of col 


fine windows It is 


to be hope d ti 


that they will be willing to spend money on eno 


floor space so that they can have columns and 


as many good sittings as they need. 


The problem is the same 


tion of the chancel. 
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wh 
Is the build 


simply for seeing and hearing? 


it is essential that the chancel be 
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altar should be its focal point. 
of ecclesiastical doctrines. 
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entral idea of church building total impression which must work its effect. It makeS 
lace n high before the congre it instinctive for the man who enters a true church’s 
e structure of the building door to uncover, and then to hush his voice, and finally 
e fact that there is One present to kneel. Moreover the people of America are coming 
| people shall humble themselves to require this thing of the church building more and 
ter and people alike? If the more. ‘They are desirous of the privilege and education 
presence of God it must empha of going to a church that compels them to feelings of 
ething stronger and holier and reverence and to acts of worship. The demand for a 
Hence the need of an teaching church in this sense is one that cannot be es 
1 splendid altar caped ; the people who build churches will have to reckon 
best style for with it In a recent article in the Oz/tlook the Rev 
We may assume Gerald Stanley Lee puts this thing in his inimitable way. 
emphasizes the ‘*A man,” he says, ‘‘cannot feel himself moved to rev 
t] Roman and erence when he is asked to drop into a back parlor, 
Re sance and for all called a church, and to look at a painted picture of the 
which has Holy Ghost as a dove over the preacher’s head. He 
( ost as dive1 does not seem to be in the presence of an infinite and 
for the masterful God. The church of the future should be one 
that suggests nations and empires, centuries of love and 
Sa envi icrifice and patience, and it shall gather the great cities 
planning of the like children about its feet 
s been said, s “7. The church building that is true to its func 
lizatior tion must provide the proper framework for the speaking 
ts at oice of the preache1 Itis true that the age is feeling 
ple. after a deeper feeling of reverence and expects its church 
\ Chere ding to teach it that, but it is equally true that the 
( sses ge 1s waiting for the voice of the prophet, and expects 
\a iS ts « re building to bea place where that voice can be 
w are of its eard. So far from its being true that preaching has 
f < had its day, it has not yet begun to realize its possibilities. 
enhance its For a building which presents the aspect, as one enters 
he soil ts door, of a theater or lecture hall, to call itself a 
hurch is monstrous. The stage and the sloping floor 
ally the and the amphitheater of seats have their uses and advan- 
; father nd that th tages, but it is not possible to combine them in any way 
Ang ind to find the result achurch. But it is not to be for- 
eeling gotten that it is equally monstrous for a building, how- 
ever lofty and impressive and ecclesiastical in appearance, 
to | itself a church if it has no pulpit, that is, place 
vhere a man can stand and speak the message so 
that every listener in the church can hear it. The 
ceils , teaching church must surely be the place where the 
ne uth is taught; and while truth may be taught in 
WEE Owes nany ways, the central and controlling method must 
forever be the method of human speech. It ‘is not 
necessary to argue this point. The chief problem of 
Christian was disciple, and the architect is undoubtedly this: he is to make a 
( st was Té ( suse which shall serve as the dwelling place of the 
H fe and endeavors to teaching church, a place where the Christian, who is 
kewise the teacher. Ths always the disciple, the learner, may find himself at 
nerely an indication of home, and where he will meet the Christ, who is forever 
rightly understood, the Teacher and Master. And if the building is truly 
the ( rch’s essential chara to symbolize the Church which is to worship beneath its 
roof, it must somehow combine in its construction these 
this yught into the hous- two essential teaching elements. It must by its very 
1 building should be an being teach men to worship, and just as truly by its 
g this idea the following very being invite men to listen to the spoken word of 
ve emphasized God 
ling should teach reverence. Neither the ‘‘ back parlor” nor the lecture hall can 
in itself, as one enters its be a church and bring a man to his knees, but no more 
It is not merely that one is to can a stately pile of aisles and arches that can house only 
ity of his surroundings, or to be im a spectacle and never an ‘‘ audible,’’ and where the word 


any detail; it is the from the lips of a man becomes a jumble of echoing inco- 

























































herence. ‘‘In the church,” said St. Paul, ‘“*I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding than ten thou- 
sand words in a tongue.” 

It is quite possible to speak of either of these elements 
in a way to belittle them or to brand them as selfish ends. 
The sense of worship may be faulted as an emotional sen- 
timent, and the desire to hear a sermon may be called 
merely a thirst for information or for a sensation. Either 
one may be debased, either one may be conceivably the 
expression of a selfish wish for a pleasurable experience ; 
but we know that at heart these things are essentially 
great, and that they are equally the demands of a human 
soul for the best, not merely for itself, but that a man 
may turn that best to the service of his fellow man and to 
the glory of his God. 

Third. While the successful combination of the two 
elements spoken of above constitutes the chief problem of 
the architect, there is another possibility, far from unim- 
portant, which the idea of the teaching church suggests. 
This possibility is the element of distinctiveness in any 
given church building, that is to say, the branch of the 
Church to which the parish belongs, the locality in which 
it is placed, the development of its own special history 
and all the elements of circumstance surrounding the 
given problem, ought to give the church building an indi- 
vidual expression which is the outcome of its own unique 
personality. The Christians of America have been, as a 
rule, totally indifferent to adequate architectural expres- 
sion or to esthetic or symbolic considerations. There 
have been bodies of Christians who have taken delight in 
exalting the significance of the Bible and its central place 
in the life of the Church, but as a rule they have never 
had any distinctive place for the book in their church 
buildings, at any rate no impressive symbolic emphasis 
upon its importance. There is a great body of Christians 
that believes in immersion as the true method of baptism, 
but in spite of this splendid opportunity for baptistries, 
these are practically non-existent in their churches, and 
Christians of this type are quite content with tanks con- 
cealed under platforms. Illustrations of this sort might 
be multiplied, but the same neglect of the teaching oppor- 
tunity is shown when one considers local history and char- 
acteristics. History is short in America, but not so short 
as to deserve neglect. Speaking generally, it would seem 
fair to assert that an architect called upon to build a 
church should first of all devote considerable time to a 
study of the situation, meaning by situation not merely 
the shape and size of the lot, the possibility of local mate- 
rial, the requirements of the given congregation and the 
type of architecture which the parish claimed as its 
choice, but something more than that. He should famil- 
iarize himself with the history of that branch of the Church 
of which the given congregation is a member, with that 
special parish’s own local history and with the general 
topography and history and community character of the 
place in which the church is to stand. He should also 
consider the possible symbolism which the church’s name 
may suggest or the special sides of work or teaching 

with which it has been occupied. By remembrance of 
this sort of teaching possibility a church building may 
stand, not only as an example of a certain type of archi- 
tecture, but may attain to distinction as the speaker in its 
own place of a special message. 
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public buildings are 
generally content to 
follow in the wake of 
private architecture. 
As a result the pres- 
ent aspect of Boston is 
that of a 
arranged and congested 


rather ill- 
mass of buildings in 
which the most impor- 
tant buildings are gen- 
erally 
on the 


found fronting 
narrowest 
streets. This mass is 
totally devoid of vista 
or symmetry, and 
would be devoid of any 
relief whatever were it 
not for the noble ex- 
panse of the Common 


and Public Garden in 





its very heart, which, 
though badly laid out, 

| gives rise to several in- 

teresting situations 

= ——— along the bordering 

13. BAY STATE ROAD. streets. Such are the 
stretch of Beacon Street 


from Charles Street to 


Reappearance of Balcony Type. 


the State House which so much resembles famous Pic- 
cadilly, or Tremont Street from Winter to Boylston which 
recalls Princes Street in Edinburgh, or the Parisian per- 
spective of Arlington Street. These and a few other 
prospects, however, fail to redeem the hopeless confusion 
of the city in general, and owing to the injudicious en- 
actment of restrictive ordinances which prevent proper 
development of some of the best sites there appears to 
be little prospect of improvement in this direction. 

The characteristic Boston house of early days stood 
with ridge pole parallel to the street. 
iron in Grecian pattern ran along the block at the level 


A balcony of cast 
of the second-story window sills, and was the only 
attempt at ornament. In a few cases there was a Grecian 
porch with fluted columns of brown sandstone or white 
marble, but usually the door was recessed in a simple 
semicircular arch or plain linteled opening. On account 
of the stone being set ‘‘on end” most of these columns, 
which still remain, are in a much deteriorated condition. 
These houses have now mostly disappeared from what 
has become the business section, but hundreds of them 
remain on Beacon Hill and in unfrequented streets of 
the North and West ends. Well-preserved relics of colo- 
nial dwellings which possess any striking individuality 
are rather scarce at the present day, although a large 
number of houses from eighty to one hundred years old 
are still standing. The long slope of Beacon Street 
opposite the Common and the still steeper streets in the 
rear contain a number of good colonial doorways with 
side lights and occasionally an interesting facade. The 
Inches house, some time remodeled and with a story 
added in perfect taste by Hartwell & Richardson, is prob- 
ably the best and still retains its walled garden, sheds 
and stabling in the rear. Lower down on Beacon Street 
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is a house with a porch of slender columns, 
cence of which has lately appeared on outer Common 
wealth Avenue. 

Probably of all the houses on the Beacon Street slope 
the old Austin house excites the greatest admiration 
Its ample and dignified fagade of age-mellowed brick, wit} 
its delicate and refined detail, is heavily overgrown with 
wisteria, whose blossoms cluster around ancient window 
panes, almost matching the tints of the old magnesiun 
glass which the sun’s rays, through the summers of 
century, have turned to a rich purple 


If space would permit it would be interesting to pr 


sent photographs of every house along the slope 

Park to Charles streets. A few will suffice to illustrate 
the various types. The house corner of Beacon Street 
and Hancock Avenue is a stately mansi f the 
school, say about 1840, with a graceful balcon N¢ 
shows the iron balcony reproduced on a still older house, 
and No. 13 is introduced to show the outcroppii 

same motif, half a century later, on a new house on B 
State Road. No. 14 is from Mount Vernon Street 


by, and again illustrates the familiar t 





14. MOUNT VERNON j Kt 
Before passing to buildings of modern cd 
views of old Boston meeting-houses are intr ( A 


dozen or more of these interesting struct 


1 1 
ne ecciesias 


yield nothing in dignity to t 
of our own day. 


The motif is practically 
an auditorium consisting of a large hall 
roof, at the front of which is placed cent 
belfry, which may or may not terminate in a spire. 1] 
buildings were usually inspired by the London w 
Wren and Gibbs, and above the roof of the mai 
were commonly executed in wood 

The lower portions were built of the small rough bricl 
of that period and, owing to the disproportionate expens« 
of masons’ and stonecutters’ labor, were but little orna 


mented. Practically all of these churches were painted 
outside, excepting the old West Church, now standing and 
used as a branch of the Public Library, whose brick walls 


have aged to acharming tone. These remaining spires, 
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especially those of the Old South, Old North and Park 
Street churches, are of much sentimental as well as archi- 
tectural importance. The historic Old South spire, 
though low and simple, has a graceful loggia, which gives 
a pleasing play of light and shade. That at Park Street 
is much more elaborate and is an extremely attractive 
piece of work. 

In few cases can it be said that the tower is well joined 
to the church proper, the study of the architect having 
been mainly expended on the detail and profile of the 
spire itself. In the case of the Park Street spire much 
care in design is evidenced, not only by the rather elab- 
orate scheme, but by such refinements as inclining the 
axes of the columns toward the center and by the careful 
detailing of the pediments and balustrades. 

The meeting-house in Hanover Street has a front in 
two stories which, in its high-shouldered fashion, seems 
to recall some of the Jesuit work of Rome. 








1g. STATE 


HOUSE. 


In this connection it is proper to mention the State 
House with its extension. The‘ Bulfinch front,’”’ though 
not free from serious architectural defects, is undeniably 
one of the most imposing as well as pleasing architec- 
tural compositions that the early years of the Republic 
produced; and if the colonnade were executed in stone or 
marble instead of wood it might take rank as one of the 
country’s important buildings. As it is, 
much damaged by the frequent painting it receives in 
colors according to the varying tastes of successive com- 
missioners. 


its effect is 


The problem placed before the architects 
of the vast extension was a difficult one. Its solution 
can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, though in fair- 
ness to them due allowance should be made for the many 
obstacles in their way. 


I do not want art for a few, any more than education 
for a few, or freedom for a few. No, rather than art 
should live this poor, thin life among a few exceptional 
men, despising those beneath them for an ignorance for 
which they themselves are responsible, for a brutality that 
they will not struggle with rather than this, I would that 
the world should indeed sweep away all art for a while, as 
[ said before I thought it possible she might do; rather 
than the wheat should rot in the miser’s granary, I would 
that the earth had it, that it might yet have a chance to 
quicken in the dark.—Wmn. Morris, in ‘‘ The Lesser Arts.”’ 
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An Important Test of Fireproot 


Construction. 
oe Pittsburg Terminal Warehouse and Trat 


Company is about to erect a system of forty war 


i 


ister 


houses along the Monongahela River front in Pittsburg, 


under the direction of Charles Bickel of Pittsbur 
architect, and Kindel & Glaffey as engineers These 


buildings will cover an area of 370 x 390 feet, with a 


11 


basement and six stories. The exterior walls are to 
of brick, no stone being used in the construction, « 
the sills being of terra-cotta. The total height of build 
ing, from the railroad track to top of parapet wall, is 
feet. The first floor is arranged for a terminal stat 
with six tracks entering the building and wide recei 
and distributing platforms. The building throughout 


is of skeleton construction, with Z bar columns 


on concrete footings and concrete piles, the fl 


calculated for a live load of 350 pounds pet 

a factor of safety of 4. The construction thré 

is strictly fireproof. The floors are divided 

bays. In each bay four terra-cotta arches will be 
across each bay on the diagonal, springing fro 
bottom flanges of the corner beams and with a ris 
18 inches and bearing at the center against eight 


beams, cambered to conform to the rise of the 


bearing on the center of the sides of th 
intersecting at the crown of thearches. By tl 

of construction it will be possible for one enti1 
floor to collapse in the event of some heavy obj 
ing the arch and its failure would not influet 
adjoining bays; also, the diagonal a1 

the loads in great part directly to the « 
permitting of much lighter beam « 

usually employed. The arches will 


terra-cotta blocks 6 inches deep, 8 inches 


over 12 inches long, set with broken joint 


the arches will be leveled with con 


two-inch cement finish 


The roof is constructed on the |] 
a wire mesh laid over centering, imbedde« 
quarters of an inch of one to two and one-half P 
cement mortar, upon which will be laid the cet 


blocks covered with cement mortar a1 
composition roof. 

In order to demonstrate the capacity of 
most careful test was made at Pittsburg by a committ: 
consisting of Professor Ira H. Woolson of Columbia | 
versity, W. L. engineel 
National Board of Underwriters of New York, and W. D 
McGill, chairman of the 


Lemmon, consulting 


Local Underwriters’ Bi 
the fire marshal of Pittsburg. Asaresult of these t 
and of the thorough fireproofing qualities of the build 
ing the insurance rates will be the lowest ever give 
upon any building of this class in the country 

Professor Woolson’s official report on the test is give 
herewith: 


MECHANK 


LABORATORY. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT O01 


ENGINEERING, TESTING 


Report of a fire, water and load test made 


1pon 


i 


hollow tile groined arch floor constructed by the National 


Fireproofing Company, at their plant in Pittsburg 


BY) 


Pa 
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Water 
applied, 3.16 p. mM. Age of floor when tested, twenty- 


Tested December 7, 1904. ‘Test started, 11 aA. M. 


MetTuop or CONSTRUCTION. 


The test building was of steel frame construction 
x 22 feet, with corner posts and I beam girders be- 
tween. The longer girders were twenty-four inches 


deep, and the shorter ones eighteen inches deep. This 


oY 


i alae 


rr 
a 





27 POUNDS PER 


‘ encased by a thirteen-inch brick wall on two 


nine-inch combination tile and cement wall 


+ 


being to study the 


( rf e two types of walls as fire barriers. 
tested constituted the roof of the test 
‘ vas constructed by forming a groined arch 

w tile between the girders, with a rise 

ies at the crown Above the tile was 





AFTER TEST, LOAD OF 1,000 POUNDS PER SQUARE FOOT. 











SHOWING METHOD OF METAL CONSTRUCTION, 


concrete filling of about four inches over the crown and 
eighteen inches at the haunches. The arches were 
sprung from the corners of the rectangular floor space 
instead of the sides, thus throwing the greatest thrust to 
the corners, where the framework could best resist the 
load. 

For purpose of reinforcement, two eight-inch beams 
were put in between each pair of girders at the 
middle and meeting in the center of the floor span. 
These beams were cambered to the curvature of the arch 
and divided the test floor into four equal parts. They 
were encased by the floor tile. 

The construction was practically a reproduction of 
one unit of the floor system to be used in the new Pitts- 
burg Terminal Warehouse and Transfer Company ware- 
houses, in which there are to be 800,000 square feet 





INTERIOR OF TEST CHAMBER AFTER FIRE. 


of floor space, all divided into spans 20 x 22 feet. 

In the warehouse building the thrust on one side of a 
girder would be resisted by the stiffness of the girder 
itself, supported by the thrust on the opposite side, due 
to the adjoining floor span. To approximate these con- 
ditions in the test building, large I beams were placed 
vertically against the outside of the walls, two on each 
side, spaced to give reinforcement to the girders at 
points about one-third of the span from each corner post. 














These I beams were securely anchored at the bottom and 
were fastened in pairs across the building just over the 
roof by large tie-rods with turn-buckles to bring them 
snugly to place. Similar tie-rods were put up in di- 
agonally between the corner posts, the effect being to 
hold the main girders securely in place and prevent pos- 
sible deformation. Full details of the construction are 
shown in the illustrations. 

The floor proper of the test building was formed of 
an open checker-work of brick, the same as a kiln floor, 
and upon this the fire was built. 


feet four inches above the floor. 


The ceiling was fifteen 
Suitable draught open- 
ings, smoke flues and firing door were provided. 

The concrete fill was mixed in the proportion of one 
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electric pyrometer couples suspended through the floor 
from above and hanging about six inches below the ceil 
ing. One couple was near the crown of the arch, and 
the other in a corner, distant about three feet from each 
wall. 

Readings were made upon each couple every three 
minutes. The fuel used was dry refuse wood, the fre 
quency of firing being determined by the temperature of 
The ‘‘ Log of 
together with plotted curve for 


the test chamber. Temperature Read 


ings,” one couple, is 
given herewith.* 


DEFLECTIONS. 
The deflections which occurred at 


various stages oO 


the test were measured by a Y-level reading upon a rod 





three river sand and six 


Portland 


Vulcanite cement, 


gravel. The tile ceiling was given a coating of one 
inch of cement. 
PURPOSE OF THE TEST. 

The purpose of the test was to determine the effect 
of a continuous fire below the floor for four hours at an 
average temperature of 1,700 degrees Fahr., the floor 
distributed load of 270 
pounds per square foot, at the end of the four hours, the 
under side of the floor (or ceiling), while still red hot, to 
be subjected to a one and one-eighth inch stream of cold 
water at short range under 60 pounds’ pressure for ten 
minutes, deflection of floor to be measured continuously 
during the test. 


carrying at the same time a 


TEMPERATURES. 


The temperatures of the fire were obtained by two 


located upon the middle of the floor slab. The 
tions were read by Mr. Bailey, an engineer detailed 
the Pittsburg Testing Laboratory. 


Report PittspurG TESTING LABORATORY, LIMITED 


PittspurG, Pa., December 7, 1904 


Record of arch deflection under action of firs 


water. 
Test conducted National 


Fireproofing Company, Plant No. 1, Pittsburg, Pa. 


December 7, 1904, at the 


The tabie gives full details of the variations in level 
throughout the test. 


*An exact record of temperatures was taken every three 


After the test was fairly under way the temperatures var 
1,000 to nearly 2,200 degrees. The average from 11.15 A.M 
was 1,725.4 degrees for one couple, and 1,642.2 « r f 






showing a very even distribution of heat thr l 
The complete record is omitted here for lack of space Ep 
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perfect condition, with no cracks or broken parts. At 
least none were apparent under a hasty inspection by 
torch immediately after the test. 

The maximum deflection recorded during the test was 
i trifle under one-half inch, and the average temperature 
it the middle of the ceiling was 1,725 degrees Fahr. 

The illustrations show the building during all periods 

the test, and indicate the condition of the test floor 
and building after the test. An illustration is also shown 
of a duplicate test building in process of demolition. It 
gives a good idea of the arrangement of the eight-inch 

ambered beams and the construction in general. 

The company informed me that the floor was subse- 
quently loaded up to 1,000 pounds per square foot with a 
maximum deflection of one and one-half inches. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed ) IRA H. WOOLSON. 


Two Interesting Examples ot Fire- 
proot Construction. 


sc construction of moderate cost dwellings and 
apartment houses built entirely of fireproof mate- 

while still in the experimental state, has recently 
-veloped in two notable instances. We illus- 
te in this number one of three double houses, lately 
9 or the president of the National 
Fireproofing Company. All of the constructive ma- 
terials employed were burned clay products, and 


most of the material was of hollow tile, such as is 


ommon 


ily used for wall and floor construction. The 





FLOOR PLANS 


materials have been employed with a great deal of 
ingenuity and effectiveness from a structural stand- 
point, and the houses were designed so economically 
that, while the cost is a trifle more than for ordinary 
construction, the expense of maintenance is reduced 
very materially, and it is not believed necessary to 
carry fire insurance on the structures. On the exte- 
riors the houses present the appearance of being built in 
the ordinary manner, of brick. As will be seen by the 
illustrations, however, the outside walls consist only of a 
single layer of face brick backed up with common hollow 
brick. The foundations are formed with conduit tiles, 
9 X 13 x 36 inch, forming a 13-inch wall. The partitions 




































are of 6-inch hollow tile, and these are constructive walls 
which support the floors and the roof. All of the floors 
are of hollow tile of the Johnson system of long span 





FOUNDATION, 


arches, the maximum span being about 17 feet. These 
floors are reinforced with steel network, but no steel 
beams whatever are used in the construction, and the 
floors are practically monolithic, the hollow tiles being 
laid in straight courses in cement. The porch construc 
tion is similar to the floors, and is finished with a grano 
lithic surface. The roof is of Spanish tiles, the gutters 
and conductors being of copper. 

The interior finish is simple but durable in character, 
and the houses are well equipped in plumbing, hot 


water, etc. The finish, of course, is of wood The 








FURRING OF HOLLOW BRICK. 


upper floors are of slate. The contract price, complete, 
for each house was $4,600. This is an increase over 
ordinary construction of only about $500, as was shown 
by actual bids received; but in view of the fireproof 
qualities the houses are well worth the difference, and 
they rent so readily for $45 a month that it is the 
owner's intention to construct twelve more of the same 
character. We do not present these as samples of archi- 
tectural design, but as evidence of what can be accom- 
plished by an intelligent use of burned clay products. 
They demonstrate amply what we have always claimed, 
that ten per cent additional cost will for simple work 
give a thoroughly fireproof house in place of the ordinary 
inflammable cellular construction. As far as relates to 
design, a good design costs no more in fireproof material 
than in ordinary cheap construction. It should be borne 
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in mind that 


illustrated 


who are most familiar 


Another and somew 


in the same line has 


1 herewith. 


ing has been erected ; 


Bunts & Bliss, 


The outside and center 


thicknesses of 4 xX 12 


PARTITIONS 


thicknesses of 6 x 6 


tion tiles 


rhat 


in the case of 


these houses the manuta 


turer of the burned clay products is himself the investor, 


and they offer a most valuable illustration of what thos« 


with burned clay products car 


accomplish in this direction. 


been ¢ 


Aki 


architects, fe 


wall 





‘on, Ohio, from the desig 


more ambitious constructio1 


alled to our attention and 


The Campania Apartment Buil 


yr the Akron Fireproof 


struction Company, who are the owners and tile mat 
facturers. This is quite a good sized building, as will be 
seen by the illustration, and is constructed entirely, wit! 


and without, of burned clay material and almost ent 


of cull tile which the Construction Company had 01 


Ss are \ 


inch tile and partly « 





OF HOLLOW 


12 inch partiti 


being veneered with alter 





late courst 


and standard paving bricks, the different 
used so as to bond with the six-inch ti 

side walls All these tiles are Lid Pol 
“he Weds n verti ] ind the ad I 
which are 4 x 6 x 12 inch, have smooth exte 
while the balance have the S I 





rHE 





FLOORS 
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The cornices, sills, lintels and belt courses are all of 


tile moldings made in presses in the same manner as 


floor and partition tiles are made. All the partitions are 


of four-inch hollow 


tile, 


with a single tile five feet long 






























tread Even the tank onthe roof is constructed 


of tiles reinforced with steel bands and plastered on the 





inside with Portland cement. In actual construction all 
the walls and partitions were carried up simultaneously, 
( ( evel was reached the flooring which 

| system with six-inch tiles spanning 

17 feet ( vas laid at once over the whole area 
é t ills and partitions were started, 
fe 1iform floor surface, tying 

the l I 1001 thor ohly together Wooden floor 
e1 mitted entirely A composition of plaster 

LW t o1 ood Ll] vas floated true over the tile 


wooden strip carried around the edg 


es oft 








& \ 
++ + ] Y 
( oy S bDeéE eateda 1 4 
erees admirably with the 
s far in judge witl 
St é satisfacto 
S ent e suites 
{ m tne m it was 
ws ~ 
s ensi S 
ies of hireproof houses 
a . } 
they ire distinct 
\ t 
\\ ( it one ound a 
1 exterior treatment 
me i I ts upol nich no improvements 
| a al ‘ + that } r thea 7 tanc 
) 1¢ i that each of these instances 
} - , 7 1,7 — + F : 
which are thoroughly fireproof in all 


it the same time are eminently success 


e€ investment standpoint, while offering abun- 


int opport satisfactory architectural treatment, 
ows ely that fireproof dwellings are nota fancy 
fa manufacturer ora theorist, and that there is no valid 
nancial, «sthetic or constructive reason why our dwell- 
nes and ttels of even the most humble nature should 


lin the same manner as these buildings. 
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Editorial Comment and 
Selected Miscellany 


SHOULD THE ELEMENT OF BEAUTY BE 
NEGLECTED IN OUR SUBWAYS? 


T the time of the construction of the Boston Sub- 
A way, the first of its type in this country, all who were 
interested in a proper solution of the problem urged, 
but without avail, that the element of beauty should be 





SQUASH COURT FOR HOUSE AT MT. KISCO, N. Y. 


Morgan, Howard & Waid, Architects. 


thoroughly considered. It has been the fortune of the 
New York Subway to profit by experience elsewhere 
and make a deliberate and quite acceptable attempt 
o rationally adorn the interior. We hope that all 
future constructions of this sort will be distinct im- 
provements upon what has gone before, but it will 


not do for those who are interested in municipal 
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APARTMENT, NEW YORK CITY. 
Neville & Bagge, Architects. 
Terra-Cotta furnished by New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co. 
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DINING ROOM AND LIBRARY FROM THE HALL. THE STAIR HALL. 


HOUSE FOR A. B. ROBERTS, ESQ., BALA, PA. 
Baker & Dallett, Architects. 











} will be considered in 
a very different light 
from what was mani- 
fested by the earlier 
of the elevated rail- 
way Stations. Toa 
certain extent iron, 
copper and bronze 
will find use, but the 
main reliance for 
combined perma- 
nence and _ beauty 
will undoubtedly be 
on the burned clay 
products. The walls 
must be faced with 
some material which 
will neither collect 
dirt, be easily de- 


faced, nor be diffi- 





cultof cleansing. All 
these conditions are 


Dy ftaience, 


oe 


‘nameled terra-cotta tile and brick, 


iddition to which is the element of permanent color 





can really be supplied by no other known mate 
We look therefore to see a very successful use 
hese large opportunities. Chicago at present 
nost comprehensive system of subways in the 
t these subways are entirely for freight, 
passenger subway has not yet made its appear- 
ance. It is bound to come, just as it is bound 


oO v demanded in the congested portions of 


every large city. When the subway was first 


proposed for Boston it was urged against it that 


to take the cars off of the street would ruin 
yuSiness \s a matter of fact it has been found 


be just the other way, and not only has busi 
ness increased where tracks have lisappeared, 
ut property has increased enormously in value 
vhen relieved from the oppression of the noisy 
rs. The elevated railroads in every case have 
epreciated property along their lines. The exact 
ypposite result has followed the introduction of 


: . . 
subdway, and thoug 


igh the latter may cost four 
NS . 


ve times as much as the former, in-the course 


ears it is really cheaper. 


THE ENORMOUS WASTE BY FIRE. 
Aon waste of property by fire throughout the 
United States has increased far more rap- 


dly than our knowledge of how to prevent it. 
he time of marked increase has coincided 
pretty closely with the development of our fire 
resistive construction, and it is a seeming anomaly 
that the more fireproof buildings are built in this 
ountry, the more care we take in devising the 
best construction, the greater is our annual fire 
vil] The loss now averages $150,000,000 per 
year, having more than doubled since the era of 
steel frame building construction began in 1883. 
A country less wealthy than our own would have 
been bankrupt long ago with such a perpetual 


throwing away of property. And it is hard to 
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THE AGNES MEMORIAL SANATORIUM, DENVER, 
Roofed with Ludowici Interlocking Red 


altogether explain either why such conditions exist at all, 
or still more why they should be allowed to persist. 
Merchants and manufacturers are obliged to carry fire 
insurance in order to protect their credit, and under the 
present conditions the cost of insurance is a heavy and a 
discouraging tax on industrial enterprises, while because 
of the constant outgo the earnings of insurance com- 
panies are very small. The net profits of all of the 
companies in the United States during the preceding ten 
years were swept away by the conflagrations of rgo04. 
We will very soon be confronted with the necessity of 
either reducing our fire losses or insuring our buildings 
ourselves, for the companies cannot long continue in 
business under such conditions. 

And the worst of it is that in no cities are there any 
signs that the conditions are improving. A year ago the 
wise ones looked pityingly at Baltimore and declared 
that for its structural sins it had been visited by such a 
fire, but the same results could happen in any one of 
As the 
wealth of our country has increased, the merchants, the 


twenty or thirty large cities of this country. 


shops, the warehouses have increased their stores more 
than correspondingly, so that when a fire is once started 


Spanish Tile. 


the loss may run up into the millions in 
Million-dollar fires are no longer infrequent 
ing of a single block may consume the combined 
mium receipts of all the local fire insurance co 
for several years; and such a district as exi 
side of lower Broadway demands more 
capital than the world can supply 

The New York Suz, in discussing this, raises 
pertinent question whethera city of the size of 
would not find it economical to prohibit the fur 
tion of combustible buildings. 
lators still cling to the idea that height isa me 
risk, and even our 


build a fire trap and store it full 


vided only he 


eighty feet hi; 


chievous in fact. 
areas to surround our fireproof buildi 
disastrous conflagrations, 
whole demands that 
city nothing but fireproof construction 
we will continue 


annual tribute to our lavish ways of buil 








HOUSE FOR LOUIS BEEZER, 


ESQ., PITTSBURG, 
Beezer Brothers, Architects. 
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received as a suc- 
cess is manifest in 
the pages of this 
brochure; but with 
it all is a quantity 
of useful, practica] 
information on the 


subject, which could 





have been acquired 
only with the help DETAIL EXECUTED BY THE INDIAN- 


of the hard lessons APOLIS TERRA-COTTA CO. 


of necessity 


THE AGNES MEMORIAL SANATORIUM. 


- ‘few Agnes Memorial Sanatorium was founded and 
endowed by Mr. Lawrence C 


nd Denver in memory of his mother. 


Phipps of Pittsburg 


The object of the institution is the care and cure of 
patients afflicted with tuberculosis in its incipient forms. 
buildings, being five in number, are 
arranged as follows: Administration building, medical 
uilding, two pavilions (one for women and one for men) 


and power plant, the latter large enough to accommodate 





CARNEGIE LIBRARY, WABASH, IND. 
Wing & Mahurin, 


i with American ‘‘S”™ Roofing T 


Architects. 


Covere 


double the present demands, and the building so arranged 
as to increase the present power one-third. 

The buildings are erected on the highest eminence 
east of Denver and five miles from the business center of 
the city. The grounds of the sanatorium consist of one 
hundred and sixty acres. 

The buildings are built of brick cemented on the 
exterior with Ideal (Colorado Portland) cement left in its 
natural color, a warm gray, and roofed with Ludowici red 
Spanish tiles. 

The interiors of the medical building and pavilions 
are finished with as little woodwork as possible. No trim 
whatever is used; all corners and angles are rounded; 
patent plaster was used and all walls and ceilings painted. 
The floors are narrow quartered southern pine varnished, 
and finished against the walls with a concave shoe. 

All lavatories are tile and marble. 

All partitions between sleeping rooms are sound- 
proof. 






























































The buildings are heated by steam operated by the 
Paul Automatic Vacuum System. 
ators are used. 


Direct indirect radi- 


NEW BOOKS. 


SrrRucTURAL Designers’ Hanppoox. By W. F. Scott. 
New York: Engineering News Publishing Company. 
This handbook, essentially a diagrammatic treatise on 

the subject of structural design, contains also a full tabu- 

lation of the properties of market shapes of materials. 

It is presented to the architectural and engineering 
professions with the thought that it may be the means of 
shortening and possibly eliminating much of the compu- 
tation and drudgery which are necessary accompaniments 
of structural designing. 

The diagrams presented are time-saving devices, use- 
ful and suggestive to the non-expert and the student, 
since the diagrams illustrate graphically the relations of 
the various factors of proportion, span loading, etc., for 
the variable conditions of ordinary practice. 

Throughout the work the New York Building Code 
has been followed, because it is everywhere recognized as 


conservative and safe. 





PANEL OVER THE ENTRANCE TO FACTORY OF VICTOR 
TALKING MACHINE CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Ballinger & Perot, Architects. 
Made by Excelsior Terra-Cotta Co. 
AMERICAN ESTATES AND Barr Ferree. 


GARDENS. By 
340 pages. Cloth bound. Size, 10% x 13% inches. 
275 illustrations. Price, $10.00 net. ( 


& Co. 


New York: Munn 


The building of the great homes of America has 
necessarily involved the development of their surrounding 
grounds and gardens; the work of the landscape gardener 
has rivaled, in its dignity and spacious beauty, that of the 
architect. If but little is known of our great estates, still 
less is known of their gardens, of which, in spite of the 
comparatively short period that has been given for their 
growth, we have some very noble instances among us. 

‘¢ American Estates and Gardens” is a sumptuously 
illustrated volume in which the subject of the more nota- 
ble great estates, houses and gardens in America receives 
adequate treatment. An effort has been made to select 
as great a variety as possible of the styles of architecture 
which have been introduced into this country, as being 
specially adapted to the peculiar conditions of American 
country life. 

Although the exteriors of some of the houses shown 
in this work may be familiar to a certain number of read- 
ers, few have had the privilege of a visit to their interiors, 
and for that reason special attention has been given to 
reproductions of many of the sumptuous halls and rooms 
of people of wealth,and no better way can be obtained 
of learning how the favored few live. 
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IN GENERAL 


The Brook- 
lyn Chapter of 
the American 
Institute of 
Architects will 
hold its fifth 
annual exhi- 
bition at the 
Pouch Gallery, 
Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, April 
7 tO: a2. .Ex 
hibits of draw 
ing, photo- 
graphs, sculp 
ture and objects 


of industrial art 





are desired from 


all interested. 


PANEL BY GEORGI POST, ARCHITECT 
Detailed infor- Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta ( Ma 
mation will be 
sent to intending exhibitors on application to W 


xhibition Commit ( 


Parfitt, secretary of the E 


Street, Brooklyn. 


Clinton M. Hill (formerly Bacon & H 
M. James, architects, have form« 
the firm name of Hill & 
Street, Boston. 


Jame 


Edgar O. Hunter and P. C. R 
copartnership for the practice of 


Fitzgerald Building, Indianapolis, Ind 


Frederick 
City, N. J.), 


in the 


A. Jaers hk y, are hité 
has removed to Binghamt N. ¥ ( 
Press Buildin; ( 


Binghamton 


samples desired. 


ee 





DETAIL EXECUTED BY GLADDING, MCBEAN & CO. 


Walk C. Jones and M. 
copartnership for the practice of architecture. Offices 


H. Furbringer have 


Scimitar Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


George R. Morris and Frank E. Clifford have formed 


a copartnership for the practice of architecture. (Offices, 


657 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Samples and 


catalogues desired. 
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nd & Dole, architects, whose offices were re Company, whose product seems to find a special favor 


re, have moved tothe Royal Build for the fronts of buildings. It is claimed by the manu- 
ind William streets, New York City Cata facturers that their bricks, used in combination with 
glazed terra-cotta, cost but little more than the best 

quality of pressed bricks. The Tiffany Company will 
Bank Build also furnish their material for the new National Bank 
be glad to r Building at Charleston, W. Va., also for a large store 


atalogues and samples building at Des Moines, Iowa, C. C. Cross & Sons, 


WANTED —A FIRST-CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN. One com- 
petent to make perspectives. Send samples of work, state experi- 
ence and salary expected. R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


iene Building. ] B d | ' oe WANTED — A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT DRAUGHTS- 

Mint mr = MAN. One experienced in church and school work. Must be able 

F = to lay out scale and detail drawings from preliminary sketches. Give 

age, training, references and salary expected. Ernest & Hausel- 
mann, House Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Apply at once, giving full particulars, to Shand 
I Enameled Brick & La Faye, Columbia, S. C. 
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Cc iti f | f H “ 
‘ ompetition for a Fireproo ouse .. re 
Constructed of Terra-Cotta Hollow Tile Blocks To cost $10,000 , tr 
i, 
. Deis - ° . . 
First Prize, $500 Second Prize, $200 Third Prize, $100 te 
PROGRAMME Fr 
I i f t Ly t a forms in iomestic architecture have only begun to be realized “s 
at t i nade fireproof is not only recognized as desirable, but practicable tc 
titi t t designs for a house, the walls, floors and partitions of which are to be of terra-cotta hollow tile fr 
- “~ 
and t to exceed $10,00 Designs calling for a more expensive house will not be considered. Ke 
A a t a pa h desig This statement is to be typewritten on one side only of a sheet of paper measuring 11 
3 . (> 
A | f ra a stud the use of burnt clay products of the particular class mentioned, in an artistic as well as “ 
un r.a g A A 1 be appropriate for suc materials. KG 
elect f x r wa terra tta llow tile fireproofing blocks must be employed, and not architectural terra-cotta blocks 
R E< IREMENTS I supposed t € ilt the suburbs of a large city, upon a corner lot, with a frontage of 1co feet towards the south fc 
t the treet towa t e grade is practical] el throughout. The house is to be two stories high with an attic. This attic may > 
2 ted as an attic with a flatroof On the first floor there is to be a reception room, a library, a din KG 
and t ’ pantries, coat rooms, stairways, etc The front hall may be treated as desired. In the second story there a 
four Zz m,ad nen closet, et he third story should contain at least two servants’ rooms, besides a store- ws 
a ptio f the desig t > 
t t ¢ first story 1 t, se i story 9 feet, third story optional with the designer. The cellar need not be specially planned, but tc 
i : t of 8 feet Ar gen t t e left with the designer > 
YS7 p “ i for walls, floors and partitions is to be determined by the designer, the following suggestions are NS 
ca t = 
Firs oO 2 : 8 t ined on the interior with 4-inch furring tile, the treatment of the faces of the blocks to tr 
a i : fp 
S ) I x st , lined 1 the interior with 4-inch furring tile, the face of the wall to be rough cast “s 
va ay bef iw vith a bac »f 8-inch hollow tile blocks tc 
wall may be t with ar ter j er wall, with an air space of 4 inches between, using in each wall a 4-inch hollow tile. ft 
e fa awa a i t and inner walls, are left to the designer. The plaster finish may be applied 
a wal 
i for fa " r treatment of their exposed surfaces should be given in a footnote on sheet 
I i rra tta t 
F g spa erra a vt ste now on the market, which are adapted up to spans of 20 feet without the use 
i a t 4 h employs terra tta w ti cks in connection with light steel construction. 
RAWINGS REQUIREI t eet t fr and a side elevation, ata scale of four feet to the inch; also plans of first and second floor, at a scale 
¢ a anot t details showing clearly the scheme of construction for the exterior walls, the floors and the partitions, together 
2 lrawn ata i t la Ss vw them clearly. Graphic scales to be on all drawings 
a ee t ec a4i é The sheets are not to be mounted 
A : a t a : wash orcolor. All sections shown are to be crosshatched in such manner as to clearly indicate the 
: t I ar ar t € 1 
Ea rawings e signe a rd and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume on the exterior 
ta ame and address of te ant 
I irawings are t i red flat at the office of THE BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, Mass., on or before May 15, 1905. 
I esigns will b idged by well-known members of the architectural profession 
akir iry will take into account, first, the fitness of the design in an artistic sense to the materials employed; second, the 
it ft w y details to t practical construc requirements of burnt clay; third, the relative excellence of the design. 
Car imates g g relative costs of fireproof and ordinary wood construction for houses built from the designs awarded the three cash 
w by the publishers of THE BRICKBUILDER, and given at the time the designs are published. 
I pr gs are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish or exhibit any or all of the others. 
vt Ww jrawings returned, except the prize drawir 


ngs, may have them by enclosing in the sealed envelopes containing their names ten cents in 


F or the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500.00. 
For the design placed second a prize of $200.00. 


For the design placed third a prize of $100.00. 
In the study of this problem mpetitors are invited to consult freely with the manufacturers of burnt clay fireproofing or their agents. This competi- 
»pen to every one 
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HOUSE AT CANTON, ILL. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR., ARCHITECT. 


THE BRICKBUILDER, 
FEBRUARY, 
1906. 
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DETAIL OF NORTH FRONT OF HOUSE FOR T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., ESQ. AT 


McKim, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUVILDER, 
FEBRUARY, 
1905. 
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HOUSE FOR T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., ESQ., AT MANCHESTER, MASS 
McKim, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 
FEBRUARY, 
1905. 
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PLATES 9 and 10. 
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ELEVATIONS, HOUSE FOR T. JEFFERSON OMPIDGE, 
McKim, MEAd @ Wm » ARCHI 
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PLATES 11 and 12. 
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TH ELWATION. 


1 0001 IDGE, JR, ESQ., AT MANCHESTER, MASS. 
& , ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRST FLI R PLAN 
PLANS, HOUSE AT CANTON, ILL 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR., ARCHITECT 
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PLATES 15 and 16. 
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